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ESSAYS 

OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY, 

BY  PROTEUS  ECHO. 

No.  1  b*. 

The  subsequent  number  made  its  ap- 
ar.iHce  November  6,  1727,  and  was 
tien  in  consequence  of  the  Earthquake 
t  was  felt  in  this  town  on  the  night  of 
twenty-ninth  of  October  of  the  same 
if  and  the  following  morning.  'This 
u8t  have  produced  a  scene  far  more  ter- 
than  even  the  total  eclipse.  It 
ve  line  scope  to  the  writer  to  paint  the 
ripidity  and  fearlessness  of  virtue  ;  to 
w  tl^at  integrity  could  impart  a  firm- 
that,  to  realize  the  idea  of  Horace, 
uid  make  a  man  stand  without  fear  a- 
(J  the  wreck  of  matter,  though  w’orlds 
!d  strike  him  in  their  fall. 


I 


Si  fractus  iIlab.Ttur  Orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinx.  uor. 

THERE  ia  not  any  one  passion 
the  mind  which  more  distracts 


and  throws  it  into  greater  confu- 
r.  than  fear.  This,  if  let  loose 
n  a  man  is  the  most  exquisite 
ment  he  is  capable  of  suflering, 
er  in  this  or  a  future  state.  So 
ong  nay  infinite  aveision  to  mis- 
is  implanted  in  human  nature, 
t  whatever  threatens  to  render 
unhappy,  we  Hy  from  witli  the 
caiest  horror  ;  and  when  once 
t  terror  is  truly  awake,  there  is 
dly  any  thing  We  would  refuse 
reduce  our  souls  to  their  former 
and  tranquillity.  As  our  lives 
justly  more  dear  to  us  than  any 
poral  blessings  with  which  hea- 
induiges  us,  so  in  proportion 


there  can  nothing  strike  us  with  a 
greater  damp,  than  tlie  sad  pros¬ 
pect  of  losing  that  upon  which  we 
!  place  so  high  an  esteem.  And  this 
nnut  he  observed  as  a  maxim,  that 
cur  fear  always  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  worth  and  excellence  of  what 
it  is  probable  W'e  shall  part  with. 

According  to  this  rule,  when  one 
;  who  is  at  ill  terms  with  his  Maker, 
sees  his  conscious  spirit  in  danger 
of  being  immerged  into  his  pres¬ 
ence,  he  must  of  necessity  be  torn 
witli  all  the  distractions  which  this 
passion  of  fear  is  capable  of  giving 
:  liim  ;  for  as  he  cannot  but  be  sensi¬ 
ble  that  liis  soul  is  the  best  part  of 
;  his  composition,  and  iliat  the  frame 
I  and  make  of  it  renders  it  more  sus¬ 
ceptive  of  the  impressions  of  mise¬ 
ry  ;  so  to  sec  that  he  must  endure 
the  most  penetrating  tortures  in 
that  tender  portion  of  himself,  for 
the  longest  duration,  must  needs 
work  up  his  spirit  to  the  highest 
,  extravagance  of  dread  and  terror. 

I  We  may  all  then  be  able  to  judge 
into  what  uncommon  agitations  of 
mind  the  late  unusual  convulsions 
of  tlie  earth  flung  the  profligate 
!  and  tl.e  wicked.  ‘ 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  sen¬ 
sible  they  have  deserved  that  char- 
j  acter,  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of 
painting  the  deep  anguish  which  at 
,  that  time  wrought  itself  into  their 
I  spirits.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the 
I  trembling  of  the  globe  "which  tot- 
j  tered  under  their  leet,  racked  liiem 
with  that  amazing  diatress  and  con- 
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stematicn,  that  they  wished  them-  can  look  upon  lightning  un a i^'may-  I 
selves  the  innocent  men  they  have  !  ed,  and  hear  the  roars  and  breaks 
so  often  despised,  and  saw  the  rea-  j  of  thunder  in  the  atmosphere  with 
son  of  that  virtue  which  before  they  i  an  unshaken  calmness  of  mind  •, 
would  bestow  no  other  names  upon,  those  who  can  brave  death  in  the 
than  of  folly,  cant  and  hypocrisy.  .  front  of  a  battle,  and  charge  with 
What  could  they  think  of  at  that  *  an  intrepid  magnanimity  through 
season  but  the  final  dissoUuion  of-  the  growing  terrors  of  the  war  ; 
all  things,  and  the  earth  shuddering  yet  when  the  earth  rocks  under 
into  its  primitive  abyss  and  coniu-  .  their  feet,  their  hearts  sink  like  lend,  | 
sion.  l)id  they  not  every  monient  paleness  spreads  itself  in  their  co»»ii- 
expect  the  ground  under  them  tenances,  their  limbs  seem  to  fail 
would  cleave  asunder,  and  absorb  them,  they  can  scarce  bear  ilicir 
them  in  its  gracious  jaws  ?  Or  else  .  weight,  and  they  are  at  once  let  in 
that  sheets  of  flame  would  burst  .  to  all  the  near  and  astonishing  pros- 
from  the  heavens,  as  well  as  migh-  pects  of  eternity.  The  thou^ljis 
ty  fires  break  out  of  the  caverns  of  of  descending  d*  wn  quick  into  c-ur 
the  earth,  till  this  little  spot  that  graves,  startles  the  most  resol  me 
hangs  in  the  immensity  of  God’s  ,  spirit,  and  W’ouid  weaken  the  .'■in- 
works,  had  blazed  till  it  burnt  to  ew's  of  the  strongest  man  alive, 
its  periodical  dissolution?  What  When  sicknesshas  gr.idually  snatch- 
frightful  images  of  guilt  then  >  se  ed  away  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
up  in.  their  imagination,  and  told  life,  when  our  bodies  languish,  (>ur 
them  with  w’hat  little  confidence  ^  food  no  more  nourishes,  our  taste 
they  sht  uld  be  able  to  see  bin)  '  fails,  the  objects  of  sight  cease  to 
whom  they  had  pierced  ?  In  such  charm,  and  music  is  dtpiivco  of  its 
wicked  and  prepared  breasts,  it  '  harmony  ;  when  our  breath  fails, 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  and  we  can  no  longer  converse  iicr 
fear  reigned  with.out  coulroul,  and  be  conversed  w'lth  ;  then  lilt  no 
lashed  severely  with  the  ciuel  whips  ‘  more  appeals  the  desirable  tlur.g  it 
of  a  tyrant.  I'heir  past  conduct  once  was,  but  dive^ted  of  its  heuu- 
could  give  them  no  other  than  the  ties  and  coniforts,  we  have  it  with 
most  formidable  expectations,  and  less  regret  ;  may  fiequrntly  wish 
if  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  desert  our  tabernacles,  wnen 
mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  their  they  art  become  no  longer  agieea- 
hearis  must  needs  flutter  N^ith  hie  habitations.  Bur  when  we  en- 
a  thtmsand  tremblings,  as  hav-  joy  the  fullness  of  our  strength,  and 
ing  coo  melancholy  a  reason  to  ^re  m(  st  capable  of  enjoying  cur 
doubt  that  he  would  reject  tlieir  ijfe,  u-  meet  our  deatiuy  with  all 
prayers;  and  the  most  g  loomy  and  the  vigour,  and  quick  and  lively 
wild  terror  must  need  stare  them  !  sentiments  w’ith  which  our  health 
in  the  countenance,  who  expected  invpires  us ;  to  he  rent  from  (  ur 
suddenly  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  .  bodies,  oi  have  our  st-uis  pressed  \ 

bodies  into  the  vengeance  of  the  |  of  them  hy  the  crushes  of  die 
Almighty.  '  j  earth,  and  our  habitations  T.aiter 

There  is  nothing  so  capable  of  j  ^own  ovei  our  heads,  or  to  be  over- 
surprising  arid  damping  a  human  •  whelmed  and  dr(*wned  with  a  lake 
creature  as  earthquakes.  Then  all  ,  of  boiling  w'ater  suddenly  rising  out 
hearts,  as  it  is  expressed  in  scrip-  i  o|  ground,  must  needs  be  one 
them  Jor/tar.  I’huse  who  the  most  surprising  deatlui  wc 
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can  suffer  in  onr  present  existence,  continually  sapt  and  undermined 
When  the  earth  rumbles  under  by  fire  ;  and  its  vitals  burnt  with 
us  and  be;»ins  ro  wave  anti  quiver,  an  hectick  fever,  so  that  it  is  grad- 
where  shall  we  lun  tv)r  refuge  and  natly  preparing  for  the  final  con- 
SHXety  ?  To  our  habitations  ?  they  Hagranon,  when  its  extreme  sur- 

feel  the  same  trenxt)llng  and  con  face  will  at  last  share  the  fate  that 

vulsion  with  the  earth.  Shall  v  e.  is  now  suffered  by  its  entrails, 

run  out  into  our  streets  ?  the  earth  Doubtless, those  burning  mountains 

may  gape  under,  or  our  houses  turn-  which  throw  out  of  their  caverns 


ble  over  us.  If  we  ascend  the  tops  perpetual  flames  and  cinder,  and 
of  hills,  the  earthquake  is  there,  and  sometimes  vomit  rivers  of  melted 
the  mountains  tktp  and  leap  like  materials,  have  numerous  sources 
latnh  i  either  that  part  under  our  from  all  parts  of  this  globe,  W’hich 
feet  may  open  and  so  ingiilph  us,  still  supply  them  with  fresh  and  e- 
of  the  whole  »)f  them  may  sink  teriial  recruits.  So  that  an  earth- 
down  till  their  tops  are  lower  than  quake  must  needs  give  us  some  la- 
the  vaUie.^  which  before  lay  at  their  tural  expectation  and  image  of 
feet.  If  we  imagine  to  fly  to  tlie  those  last  tremendous  convulsi  ons 
Witers,  flames  may  belch  out  of  when  this  large  and  spacioiu'  arch 
the  sea  and  make  a  speedy  con-  !  which  is  stretched  over  the  hifih'iw 
sumption  of  us,  or  our  foundation  that  is  under  it,  shall  descend  down 
may  fail  us  before  we  can  get  ihith-  with  a  mighty  noise,  and  the 
er.  So  that  upon  all  account  an  v  aves  of  fire  breaking  out,  shall 
earthquake  leaves  us  the  least  seen-  boil  over  it. 


rliy  of  our  lives,  of  any  one  tempo, 
ral  juf’gment.  If  an  earthquake 
be  caused  by  imprisoned  wind, 
which  wanting  vent,  rushes  with  a 
beliowing  roar  under  the  earth,  and 
heaves  up  the  ground  into  trem¬ 
bles,  it  must  give  one  an  amazing 
h<?riv>r  to  think  this  saotenaiH'aii 
vapour  mu -it  break  out  inmit  «here 
or  other,  and  ilidt  we  do  not  know 
but  it  may  rush  out  under  our  feet, 
and  iiuty  ua  all  in  one  prodigious 
chasm.  If  it  be  caused  by  fires, 
which  burn  under  us,  and  run  in 


What  heart  at  the  consideration 

of  this,  is  not  ready  to  melt 

wiili  fear  !  And  there  is  nj'irMr.,: 

can  so  loudly  rec</mm»*iui  lo  lU'  ihi 

excellence  of  virtue  and  rtl’.civ'O, 

1 

the  con  id  ration,  ih.it  hv  ine.'C  a 
lone  we  can  iuear  un  amidst  the 

I 

crush  i*f  a  world  tremblintr  to  a  dis- 
solution.  How  divine  mast  be 
that  fortitude  and  courage  with 
which  Christianity  invigor.ites  the 
breasts  of  its  votaries  ?  When  the 
knees  of  the  w  icked  smite  togi  ther, 
and  you  may  read  de^pai^  in  their 


rivers  of  flame,  whicli  threaten  to  ghastly  coUiiienances,  this  hushes 
bla/e  out  in  the  most  dreadful  e-  all  the  noisy  and  tempestuous  fears 
ruptions  ;  it  must  fearfully  surprise  hi  their  SouU,  calms  all  their  pow- 
us  to  think  how  the  outw  ard  con-  ers  into  a  decent  and  humble  rcsig- 
vex  earth  whicfi is  onr  present  foun-  nation  to  the  Divine  lieing,  and 
dation,  is  only  an  arcli,  which  as  1:  give?  them  that  unffiaken  serenity 
were  hangs  over  a  fiery  sea  ;  and  and  noble  magnanimity  of  spiiit, 
th.it  if  it  once  siiould  cave  in,  we  that  a  ciea.  undisturbed  heaven  of 


slr>uld  fall  into  a  boifing  and  sui- 
phiireous  lake. 

It  is  the  Sentiment  of  the  best  mo¬ 
dern  pldlosophers,  that  the  eaiin  is 


innoc  *nce  shines  over  their  heads, 
wwide  the  earth  is  tottering  and 
bending  under  iheir  feet ;  and 
should  tiieir  frail  bodies  fall  into 
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the  unseen  dcptlis  of  tlie  globe, 
their  souls  would  willingly  lc;ive 
tlieir  tabernacles,  and  launch  into 
that  immense  ocean  ot  glories,  for 
wliich  they  have  prepared  them¬ 
selves  by  their  fidelity  to  their  Cre¬ 
ator.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the 
vicious  part  of  my  countrymen 
would  impHiveihls  unexpected  turn 
of  providence  to  their  benefit,  and 
admire  and  pursue  tlie  path  of  that 
innocence  which  alone  can  com¬ 
pose  the  soul  in  the  geneial  ship¬ 
wreck  and  dissolution  of  natUTe. 

R. 

KMC  LI  S  R  FOR  M  E  R  S. 

IN  a  work  entitled  “  Memori¬ 
als  i?f  Na»ure  and  Art  collected  in 
ajfyurncy  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
vears  180‘2and  1803,”  and  transla- 
t-'d  froiTi  the  German  of  C.  A.  G. 
Goede  by  'fhonras  Horne,  are  con¬ 
tained  a  variety  of  remarks  on  tlie 
I'l.'jb  ii  st.ipe,  and  portrait?  of  ma- 

;  (  .  .1.'-  Lo.;  Ic  '  U’'.r t > u.L :  Ai- 

ti  I  son,L  d»  fvCls  of  liie  per- 

t  Jiiulion  of  character  wliich  applied 
to  every  actor  on  the  Enghsli  stage, 
the  author  proceeds  : 

‘‘When  a  performer  is  become  an 
adept  in  gesticulation,  it  generally 
diliuse**  a  grace  and  harmony  over 
his  local  altitudes.  We  must  like¬ 
wise  acknowledge,' that  dl^inguish- 
ed  English  actors  appear  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  Some  of  tliem  may. 
even  be  regarded  as  exemplary  mo¬ 
dels,  and  here  Kemble  more  t‘s- 
pecially  claims  the  pre-eminence. 
His  attitudes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
majestic  and  picturesque.  In  this 
particular,  indeed,  he  far  outshines 
Cooke  ;  for  tho*  Cooke  excels  in 
mimic  action,  he  possesses  neither 
the  pith,  the  point,  nor  the  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty  of  attitude  for  which 
Kt  mblvi  is  remarkable. 

Of  this  Kemble  is,  in  fact,  such 


a  consummate  master,  that  with  I  wi 
him  it  appears  a  spontaneous  pro-  an 
duction  of  nature.  While  he  a-  all 
bundantly  satisfies  the  most  extrav.  in 
agant  demands  of  criticism,  he  does  o\\ 
not  betray  any  efforts  in  attaining  ex« 
his  end;  wliereas  the  Ercnch  actors,  Iv 
Talma  and  Lafond,  notwithsiand-  res 
ing  the  beauty  of  their  attitudes,  vci 
always  sliew-  evident  symptoms  of  aiu 
study  and  labour.  per 

Of  all  the  female  peiformei.  Ga 
Mrs.  Powell  appears  to  the  great- ^  Ms 
cst  advantage  in  this  species  of  pic.  Jet 
turesqiic.  She  p(»sscsses  much  He 
I  practical  talent,  a  refined  taste,  am;  ii.u 
I  many  excellent  ]>aTts,  which  art  and 
greatly  set  off  by  the  charms  of  ;r  witj 
!  fiiiC  ptrson.  Most  of  the  rest  man-  ^ccr 
ifest  the  same  indifference  to  ;u:  in  Ij 
which  nature  has  displayed  toward  er  it 
themselves.  In  reality,  1  qucstioi  or  t 
whether  there  exists  at  any  Euro  cess] 
pcan  theatre  so  many  iintheatricnp'l'hij 
female  figures  as  on  the  l.ondoi  :in  tr 
stage,  'i'he  managers  npn  ar  ti^whci 
l:ave  n..itU'  it  tlieir  oi  jeet  to  bU  ii<irlie  f 
together  tlie  two  extremes  of  cinaCi  hi.ite 
ation  and  corpulence,  witli  a  mairfiscent 
ifest  paitiality,  however,  to  the  lat^Ji^si] 
ter.  They  pay  less  regard  to  gei4  ou6i 
tiiity  of  shape  than  bulk,  and  ll  |ie  i>\ 
shortest  figures  aie  enrolled,  pr* 
vided  they  compens.iie  by  rotunil^lii.ik 
ty  for  their  deficiency  in  height.  Witij 
'I’he  English  peifoiniers  are  Icfjirdei 
ambitious  Co  ac<julre  excellence  ilind  st 
every  department  than  to  distis  dj 
guish  themselves  in  those  panic  c^pir 
lars  in  whicli  they  may  expect  ll  'c>:u 
most  effectual  support  from  th«  ye  : 
own  natural  abilities.  Nay,  evi  »ofro 
those  among  tlieniw  hosedeserts  ai  na  si 
most  conspicuous,  such  as  Kemh|hock 
and  Cooke,  appear  to  have  applit^y  we 
all  their  powers  to  this  object,  a'Jiy.  J 
to  have  made  it  the  ultimate  scojy  bel 
of  their  ambition.  I'liey  soir'|nd  g 
times  s()ar  to  an  astonishing  enfocrit 
inence  in  parts  for  which  they  ffd  by 
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within  themselves  concjenial  talents 
and  dispositions  ;  but  they  gener¬ 
ally  remain  very  defective  in  those 
in  which  they  have  to  subdue  tlieir 
own  refractory  natures  by  violent 
exertion.  This  J  have  partic’ilar- 
Iv  witnessed  in  three  different  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Richard  III.  at  Co-  i 
vent-Garden,  in  the  1 1  ay  market, 
and  on  the  Dublin  stage.  Cooke 
perfornted  the  clnracttr  at  C«»vent- 
Gartleii.  It  is  universally  cs’cemccl 
ch(f-il\u\rry  in  which  lie  has  a 
decided  prc-cmitience  over  Kemble. 
He  certainly  gives  us  a  genuine 
Uanscripi  of  Richard’s  cliaiacier, 
and  pourtrays  this  hideous  rnonster 
with  matchless  force  in  all  thi>sc 
^ccnes  in  wjiicit  he  discovers  lumselt 
in  Ins  native  colours  ;  hut  uh<*nev- 
er  u  is  necessary  tv)  a-.-ume  liu'  viz¬ 
or  of  hypocrisy,  he  iS  seldim>  “nc- 
cessful,  and  often  wholly  fails 
'I'his  was  more  especially  the  case 


lot 


t» 

lau 


tli 


in  tn'^  second  scene  of  the  tbird  .icl, 
when  Richard  endeavours  i '  co.-t-n 
t.'ie  fr.ol  Lady  Anne,  and  tf)  insin¬ 
uate  himself  into  her  affecoon — a 
Jsccne  exhibiting  the  triunfiph  of  his 
lai|».lissiinulalior.,  wineJt  he  htn.s'elf 
joiibidcrs  as  a  miracle,  and  of  which 
ie  speaks  with  diaboli(..il  exuiia 
pr(*ior,.  In  this  a.innraoie  dialogue 
ndphaxespeare  makes  Richard  "peak 
V'to  ali  the  w  irinih  and  rartu-e  of 
irdeut  pas-ion,  thc.ugb  deformed 
find  stained  wiili  a  crime  of  die.T.oiil- 
•4t  dye,  yet  in  the  passion  which 
e^pires  through  ail  his  woids  and 
gestures  he  becomes  anj. able  to  lier 
Jrye  :  his  hypocrisy  mu-t  therefore 
evi|:.ofrow  the  native  colours  of  truth 
c  j J..  superlative  degree,  (t  it  would- 
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niblhock  the  feelin^i:  of  the  spectator 
pliijy  wearing  the  Semblance  of  mock- 
,  ai|iy.  In  this^.rticular  Cooke  gross- 
sco|y  belied  his  character.  His  voice 
>ori  ind  gestures  betrayed  a  vulgar  hy- 
eniocrite,  who  might  easily  be  detect- 
y  f‘|d  by  the  most  superficial  observer, 


and  would  create  disgust  even  in 
t’ne  most  insensible  minds.  ’I'hus 
the  manner  of  the  performer,  nr.J 
the  expressions  which  tlie  pret  puts 
Into  }.i>>  moutli,  were  at  variance. 
I'he  fitter  appear  the  natural  rnap- 
sody  <.f  delirious  pa‘-sion  ;  tliey 
counterfeit  all  tlie  various  nuidiila- 
lionsof  feeling  ;  tlie  high  and  the 
low,  the  gentle  and  the  fierce.  But 
Cooke  assumed  one  invariable  tone 
of  voice,  and  one  invariable  mien  ; 
the  w’ary,  deliberate  elocution  of  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  farce  of  crafty 
dissimulation.  Of  these  both  were 
incompatible  vvitli  nature.  We 
can  only  account  for  this  gross  vi¬ 
olation  of  propriety,  by  supposing 
that  Cooke  lias  partially,  cultivated 
his  sublime  talents  for  a  display  of 
the  ravage  and  the  brutal,  which 
makes  him  appear  unnatural  wlien 
lu-  endeavom  s  to  personate  the  mild 
and  the  humane. 

Kemble  is  the  darling,  he  ir.av 
even  be  termed  the  idol  of  tlie  p<vp- 
ulace.  Few  persons  will  vein  lire 
in  any  particular  to  adjudge  th« 
p.dm  of  excellence  to  Cooke.  Such 
sentiments  would  he  too  hazardous^ 
especially  inthe  presence  of  English 
ladier,  wlio,  upon, every  occasion,* 
are  zealous  advocates  for  the  for* 
iner.  .  . 

Kemble  possesses  an  elegant  mas¬ 
culine  figure,  and  his  handsome^ 
siiape  is  eminently  ennobled  by  art 
in  picturesque  attitudes.  His 
couiitenance  is  one  of  tne  most  nia’-' 
jestic  w’hicli  I  ever  beheld  upon 
any  stage  ;  it  is  a  perfect  oval,  set 
off  by  a  fi  le  aquiline  nose,  a  Veil 
proportioned  mouihi  firmly  com-’ 
,presseJ  ;  eyes  \iot  deejily  sunk  in 
their  sockets  i^haded  with  thick  eye- 
biovvs,  pregnant  wntb  fancy,  and 
flashing  with  lambent  fire  ;  an  o- 
pen  forehead,  soniew’hai  arched 
I  a  chin  projecting  in  an  angular 
I  poiiiL ;  I'eatuivs  cast  in  a  happy 
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mould,  where  no  harsh  lines  are 
discoverable.  These  collectively 
compose  one  of  those  physiogno¬ 
mies  which  command  respect  at 
first  sight,  because  they  announce, 
in  the  most  expressive  manner,  a 
man  of  exquisite  sensibility,  of 
sound  intelligence,  and  of  complete 
ascendancy  over  all  the  motions  of 
his  will.  If  his  eye  were  devoid  ol 
a  certain  cast  of  enthusiasm,  his 
countenance  would  present  the 
portrait  of  a  polished,  dispassionate, 
selfish  courtier,  hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  ;  but  that  enrap¬ 
tured  glancer  warmed  by  the  kind¬ 
ly  beams  of  fancy,  qualifier  tlie  in¬ 
dentation  of  his  chin,  and  the  stern 
compression  of  his  moudi.  His 
voice,  though  melodious,  is  feeble, 
of  small  compass,  and  very  flat. 
This  is  the  chief  natural  impedi¬ 
ment,  which  this  extraordir.ary 
man,  so  richly  gifted  in  other  res¬ 
pects,  has'to  encounter. 

Cookedoes  not  possess  the  eleg.mt 
figure  of  Kemble;  his  countenance, 
however,  is  not  devoid  of  manly 
expression.  A  long  nose,  some 
what  incur vated  ;  a  pair  of  eyes 
fiery  and  significant,  a  high  and 
rather  broad  forehead,  the  muscu¬ 
lar  lines  which  impart  motion  to 
the  lips  sharp  and  prominent  ;  these 
are  the  most  remarkable  features 
•f  Cooke’s  physiognen.y.  It  is  less 
i;oble  and  majestic,  but  moieim- 
passioned  than  that  oi  Kemble,  and 
fpw  actors  can  more  einphatlcally 
depict  the  hurricane  of  passion, 
kils  voice  is  strong  and  capacious, 
sn  advantage  in  which  he  excels 
Kemble,  and  which  he  knows  how 
to  employ  with  great  eft'ect.  His 
general  exterior  is  not  so  l^appily 
&in.ed  for  gesticulation. 


THE  MEDLET. 


**Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  pe6clt 
varietas.” 
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j  WK  have  noticed  in  a  distant  Gasette, 

!  ^  Remarks'*  on  some  recent  selections  in 
j  “  'rhe  Medley,”  as  if  they  tended  to  ecu- 
j  sure  in  the  Clergy  classical  accomplish- 
I  fnentb.  We  can  only  disclaim  in  belialt 
;  of  ourselves  and  the  original  author  such 
a  construction.  i'he  selections  were 
j  meant  merely  to  reprobate  the  exclusive 
I  consecration  of  the  clerical  mind  to  das- 
I  steal  pursuits  to  the  neglect  ul  that  bibli- 
r  cal  science,  which  is  the  vne  nteJjul 
!  Ecclesiastics  there  ccr.ainly  are,  whom  yu 
j  this  account  mu^b  Uarning  Las.  made  mud  ? 

1  We  would  neither  discourage  elastic  at-  k  nqtl 
I  tainments  in  our  ministers,  nor  classic  or-  ** 
j  naments  in  their  min  stry.  W  e  are  , 

.  lowetii  neither  of  Johnson  nor  (*os  i  ex 
We  cannot  think  with  the  Doctor,  thiU 
theology  precludes  adorument  ;  but  ov-' 

I  lieve  that  truth,  like  virtue,  Is  more  grat»4' 
j  ful  in  a  comely  form ;  and  mat  divl  .ellanDt 
I  truths  are  not  wholly  uiisusceptiulc  ot  cer-| 
t.iin  eiitbellishmcr.is  Rrtachers  niav  su 

<  ,  y  M  V4  II' 

mingle  Ju  as  not  to  prohme  the 

sacred,  but  consecrate  the  piofaue.  "1  hey  ^  P*y 
may  avail  iheinseives  of  tlowers  to  draw  *Ep( 
I  (be  attention  lo  fruits.  1  ticy  may  luakcpt  p 
!  allusions  i(>  classics,  that  both  lilustut 
I  add  embellish,  and  yet  the  pulpit  be  -Jili 
I  eJ  14  itb  uii’c.  “  As  certain  also  ot  yot. 

;  own  Have  said  ”  introduced  a  strikuisj 
I  quoiatioii  to  the  Atheui..us  ot  the  Apost> 

I  i'jVUL.  All  the  iorce  with  which  John  l  o 
TKK  his  reasoned 'qHui  this  sul>jec( .has  tti> 
yet  cuiivinceu  as,  that  progret^sion  in  poiu 
liter.iiure  IS  dtterioraiiuu  in  real  chnsti^i. 

Icy  fie  will  pariioii  us  tor  drseroug  hi 
precep:  to  cieavc.  to  his  ex  unpie.  W 
tliiiik  the  hue  arts  only  so  many  hai 
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maids  aroukid  the  altar  of  religion.  If 


Memuigne  nett r  knew  w  hat  he 
lo  sA)  i  bu  f.e  jawAys 

Kuew  wbatt  hm  wab  say  Ing. 


worKs  of  nature  persuade,  the  pov; 
ers  (if  art,  that  can  ii.ipruve  them,  mu 
convince,  of  me  extsteiKe  ol  a  Deny  W 
admire  the  lil>eraiitv  ot  4illotson.  tlr 
could  commend  and  iuadig«>  the  utmo 
latitude  of  reasoning  ^tfvt  ti^bie  to  th 
cause  ot  reitgion  ;  and  aj^a^japstied.  ih. 

Since  to  promote  truth,  rew^  catxnut  I 
I  too  highly  'mproved,  so  ueitfief  can  t.asi 
be  io<»  exquisitely  refined  or  l■l>uriousl]Si'^''^ 
purified.  iN.tture  has  constituted  an  alJi|^‘«ibi 
auce,  off  nsive  and  defensive,  between  oif  l  be 
Uioduxy  4ud  literature. 
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CHARMS  OF  AMERICAN  CURIOSITY.  \ 


From  yansont  Stranger  in  America. 

With  the  women  vvhosie  curiosity  ! 
is  generally  admitted  in  other  ! 
counties  to  be  by  no  means  inlerior 
to  that  of  the  men,  you  may  natur¬ 
ally  expect  to  fare  no  better.  This 
1  likewise  found  by  manifold  cxpe- 
lience.  One  in-stance,  which  occar- 
red  during  the  excursion  dticribed  ' 
In  this  chapter,  shall  here  suffice.  * 
el  heeing  a  pleasant  little  cottage  on 
s-|  the  river  Connecticut,  and  under- 
'*  standing  that  it  was  to  be  let,  I 
“^'Inocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
.jf  #  pened  by  a  woman,  of  whom  I 
It.  ?  lujuired  the  rent  ol  the  house. 

)r.  “  And  where  are  you  Irom 

'1=  y^as  the  reply. — “  Pray,  madam,** 
again  asked,  “  is  tins  house  to  be 
ij  t  f** — “  Be  you  from  New- York 
r  Boston  P’  said  the  inquisitive 
ame.  The  place  was  situated  a- 
)ui  half-way  between  those  two 
)vins.  impatient  at  thU  mode  of 
ply — “  1*11  iliank  you,  madam,** 
repeated,  “  to  acquaint  me  w  ith 
t  price  demanded  for  this  lime 
» it^lace  ?” — “  Pray  what  may  yoii 
///||,.  )*i  rejoined  siie,  as  ii  tuily  deter- 
ined  not  to  saiitty  my  enquiry  till 
had  ‘iratihed  Her  cuii  <sity.  1 
less  resolute  than  herself, 
my  back  in  disgust, 
liie  females,  a  stranger 
‘‘^/|tiay  soon  discover  the  pertness  of 
’  ^^.^publican  principles.  Divested, 
MU  i^orn  that  cau^e,  of  the  blushing 
if  ttk^odesty  of  the  country  girls  of 
pov>  )pc,  they  will  answer  a  fainiU 
V  question  Irorn  the  other  sex  with 
.Ih  contidence  of  a  Erepch  made- 
i,nu-|uibel]e  ;  1  would  not,  however, 
to  thi  understood  to  question  tiieir 
‘  i‘ia|,4ytity,  of  which  they  have  as 
*"ijge  a  poition  a*  lOuiopeans  ;  my 
l^jygl  jiect  is  merely  to  snew'  tlie  force 
n  alii^'^oit,  "ftid  the  recuh  i  i  education, 
jcncijihe  airogance  of  don>*sLics  in 


O 

l  o  §as  not  ie? 

i  »“'«id  lurin-d 

“^‘‘1  Amt'iig 
tHIli.  ...  . 


this  land  of  republican  liberty  and 
equality,  is  particularly  calculated 
to  excite  the  astonishment  ®f  stran¬ 
gers.  To  call  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription  servants f  or  to  Speak  of 
their  master  or  mistress^  is  a  griev¬ 
ous  affront.  Having  called  one 
day  at  the  house  ot  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  on  knocking  at 
the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  ser¬ 
vant-maid,  whom  1  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen,  as  she  had  not  been  long 
in  his  family.  The  following  is 
the  dialogue,  word  for  word,  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion  : — “  Is 
your  master  at  home  P* — “  1  have 
no  master  ?’* — Don’t  you  live 
heie  ?*’ — 1  stay  here,*’ — “  And  who 
are  you  then  ?** — “  Why  I  am  Mr- 

- *s  help.  I*d  have^ou  to  know, 

man^  that  1  am  no  sarvant  ;  none 
but  mgers  aie  survants.*' 

SHAKESPEARE. 

“  He  WAS  never  any  scholar  as 
he  would  It  alive  contess,**  says  an 
old*author.  “  But  by  keeping  com¬ 
pany  witn  learned  persons,  and  con¬ 
versing  with  jocular  wits,  he  be- 
I  came  so  tamousiy  witty,  or  wittily 
famous,  mat  by  his  own  industry 
without  the  help  oi  learning,  he  at¬ 
tained  lo  an  extraordinary  aelghl 
in  ail  strains  ot  dramatic  poetry  ; 
so  that  lleraciitus  himself  might 
afford  to  smile  at  his  -.omedies  they 
were  so  merry,  and  Democritus 
scarce  ioibear  to  sigh  at  his  trage¬ 
dies  they  were  so  luounifuk.** 

“  Many  w  ere  the  wit-combats  be- 
tw^een  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  w  hich 
two  we  may  compare  to  a  Spanish 
great  g.dleon,  and  an  Jingnsh  man- 
of-war  Jonson,  like  tne  former, 
was  built  far  higgler  in  learning,  sol¬ 
id  out  slow  in  his  perloi  mances. 
Snakespeare  with  the  English  man- 
ol-wai,  lesser  in  tui.k  but  lighter  in 
sailing,  could  turn  wnb  ail  tides, 
lack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
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a.11  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  I 
wit  and  invention/*  ! 

An  epitaph  wTitten  for  him  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  thus  com¬ 
mences. 

Renowned  Spenser,  move  a  bit  more  nigh 
'I'u  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Bcauniont  ' 
lie  j 

A  little  Bearer  Spenser,  to  make  room  j 

l  or  Snakespeare,  in  your  threefold,  four-  : 
fold,  tomb  ; 

To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift  j 
Until  doomsday  ;  for  hardly  will  a  fifth  | 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  fate  be  slam,  | 
For  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  ; 
again.  [ 


BEN  JONSON  j 

Was  compelled  by  poverty  to  leave  ; 
Cambridge  after  having  entered  at  j 
St.  .lohn’s,  and  was  obliged,  for  | 
subsistence,  to  have  recourse  to  ■ 
manual  labour.  His  mother  had  • 
married  a  bricklayer,  and  wath  him  i 
he  assisted  in  building  Lincoln’^  i 
Inn,  w’here,  the’  he  iia  i  a  trowel  j 
in  his  liand,  he  had  aiways  a  ^ok  , 
in  his  pocket.  w  1 

ABO^  t  PAR. 

Mead  recommends  a  little  excess  | 
or  j('vialiiy,  uu^iu  and  thcn:\  and,  I  ! 
ccii'.tess,  1  believe  it  to  be  as  saiuta- 
ry  to  the  mind  and  aiiectlons,  as  it 
can  be  to  the  .body.  .  Shaftsbuiy  j 
somewhere  calls  ci>mpany  or  con.  j 
versation  an  aniicall:  chllision  ;  but,  i 
methinks,  it  shoujd  be  a  little  w'ar-  ; 
med  and  elevated  xvith  wine.  I  ' 
would  not  rant  with  Horace,  quid\ 
non  tbnetas  designaf,  and  so  forth  ?  | 
Drunkermess  is  an  odious  and  beast¬ 
ly  tiling,  and  as  noxious  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  b<'dy  :  but,  to  be 
cheered  beyond  the  natural  tone  of 
the  spirits,  and  r  iised  to  a  standard  ! 
somewl'.ai  bigger  than  ‘he  lite,  may 
(I  sln-uld  thy^k)  ne  attended  with 
good  eiTects  upon  Doth  By  thus 
in\igora  «ng  the  viral  p.nvers,  and 
quickening-  for  a  while  the  circula¬ 


tion  (»f  the  fluids,  obstruct  ions  ma 


be  removed  among  the  interiora  ojeji 


the  body,  as  the  gathering  jon/cx  r. 
rivers  are  occasionally  forced  dow: 
by  a  stronger  current  than  ordina 
ry.  The  immaterial  part  of 
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will  also  be  benefited  equally  wiii 
the  material  ;  aye,  perliaps  morjJj 
so.  Fresh  strength  and  firmneb 
will  be  given  to  the  spirits  ;  a' 
those  clouds  or  vapours,  w  ith  whici 
the  human  noddle  is,  like  Sliak 
speare’s  toivers^  frequently  or/'/>r. 
will  be  dispersed  ;  the  heart  an 
afl'eclionsw’ill  be  warmed  and  exalt 
ed  ;  and  the  whole  man  will  bt 
better,  as  well  as  an  happier,  beiny- 
In  short,  by  taking  olfhis  attentio 
from  fi  lly,  vice,  care,  and  miserv 
and  thus  torgetring  his  situatlrnr 
litile,  he  will  insensibly  procure 
new  edition  of  him>clf — .\11  thi 
however,  if  you  mean  to  prevent  i 
efficacy,  only  now  and  sIku, 
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COPY  OF  A  PFTITION  lO.OCIVt! 

CROM  W  V  LI,. 

To  his  Highness  the  l^ord  Protector 
the  ^  C  ommonwealtb  &f  Kng'anM}^^ 
,  Scotland f  and  Jrtliwd.  The  hum  gut 
Petition  of  Margery  the  wife 
'iViUhim  Ihachjruf  wanutr,  »*lte 

Shewet/jf  I  ‘‘ 

That  y(iur  petitioner’s  hfisba- 
hath  been  aiftue  and  failliful 
wars  c  f  tills  commonwealth,  b(>;i  ha 
by  sva  and  land,  and  hath  undeS 
gone  many  hazards  by  inipris<j 
nient  and  fights,  to  the  endang/T 
ing  his  life,  and  al  last  lost  the^ 
of  his  right  arm,  and  is  utterly 
abled  from  future  service,  as  d« 
appear  from  the  certificate  anne 
ed  ;  and  yet  he  liath  no  more  ih.: 
forty  shillings  pension  from  Ch^i 
ham  by  the  year. 

That  your  petitioner  having  or 
only  son,  who  is  tractabiejo  *ea:^ 
and  not  having  wherew  ith  to 
him  up,  by  reason  of  their  prese.| 
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i^jlow  estate,  occasioned  by  the  public  imagination,  but  greater  in  the 
'  jlei  vice  aforesaid,  eyes  of  others.  A  general  having 

f"  1  plumbly  pray eth,  that  your  high-  beaten  an  officer,  on  a  misinforma- 
w  j  ness  would  vouchafe  to  present  tion,  begged  his  pardon  at  the  head 
nal  \\QTsa\d  Randolph  Beachanii  of  the  army.  The  officer  replied, 
to  be  a  scholar  in  Sutton's  hos-  Str,  you  have  restored  me  my  honour ^ 
’il  I  pital,  CdWed  \\it  Charter  house,  but  taken  away  my  life,  for  after  thiSf 
liver,  f  .  I  can  do  no  less  than  sacrifice  it  in  this 

lei  4  VVe  refer  this  petition  and  cer-  days  service — it  being  just  before  an 
’llficate  to  the  commissioners  for  engagement. 

'  jw/zow’j  Hospital.  - 

lak  *  J’dy  1655.  from  sir  john  Harrington’s 

I  cpycf  a  letter  sent  Oliver  Crom-  (*breefc  notes  and  remembrances.’’ 

an  I  ^^ell  ta  his  Secretary,  on  the  above  i  i  * 

;  ....  .  ,  I  Who  livethe  in  cowrtes,  must  marke  what 

^al  petit, on  s  Icing  presented.  saic, 

be  i  “  YOU  receive  from  me,  this  who  llvethe  for  ease,  had  better  live  a- 
in;:^^Sth  instant,  a  petition  of  Margery  waie. 

ti"  desiring  the  admission  of 

'cr  / ler  son  into  the  Charter-house.  I  Sunday  (April  last)  my 

on  :  now  the  man,  who  was  employed  lorde  of  London  preachede  to  the 
re  )  fne  day  in  an  important  secret  ser-  Queenes  Majestic,  and  seemedc'  to 
thi  j  Ice,  which  he  did  effectually,  to  touche  on  the  vanitie  of  deckinge 
It  i  i  lur  great  benefit,  and  the  common-  the  bodie  too  finely.  Her  Majestic 
Health’s.  The  petition  is  a  brief  tolde  the  ladies,  that  “  Jfthebish- 

t  lation  of  a  fact,  without  any  flat-  ope  ^elde  more  discorse  on  suche 
TV.  I  have  wrote  under  it,  a-  maners,  shee  wolde  fitte  him  for 
nmion  relereiice  to  the  conimL-  |  oe.tven,  but  hcshuulde  waike  thith- 
oners,  but  1  mean  a  great  deal  withoute  a  stafie,  and  leave  his 
lore,  that  it  shall  he  done,  with-  nnintle  behind  him  perchance 
lit  their  debate  or  consideration  Jjishope  hathe  never  soughte 
]fg  ci'the 'matter  and  so  do  you  pri-  Highnesse  wardrobe,  or.  he 

■'  l.itelv  hint  to. _  woulJe  have  chosen  another  texte. 

1  ‘T  have  not  the  particularshining  I  muste  not  lorgette  to  call  o;r 
:ba  Ij'^ble  or  feather  in  my  cap  for  j  Ircasurer-t  he  that  dothe  not 
int'§^"''ds  to  gaze  at,  or  kneel  to,  but  j  love.the  v’iU  liave  little  fa- 

bo  1  have  power  and  resolution  for  j  '^oure  with  the  mistrase,  and  1  am 
Ind/io  to  tremble  at.’  To  be  short,  ‘1  liklnge  withe  bothe,  prais- 

risj<j»'Ow  liow  to  deny  petitions  ;  and  j  God.—My  Lfirde  of  Ess^x 

inyvf hatever  I  think  proper  for  out-  !  *‘*^*’*^  ftiende,  and  that  not  m 
beil  form  to  refer  to  any  officer  or  sorte.  He  bidds  me  lay  goode 
ly  dPee,  I  expect  that  such  my  com-  Majesties  bountie,  and 

s  d»  with  custom  shall  be  also  freely.  1  will  attende  to- 

innel  'l^ed  upon  as  an  indication  of  niorrowe,  and  leave  this  little  poe- 
e  .h.  7  will  and  pleasure  to  have  the  J^ie  behindc  her  cushion  at  my  de- 
i  C/j^  ^**^5  done ;  sec  therefore  that  the  j  from  her  presence. 

'J  is  admitted.  ^  |  .|.q  .jjj,  queens  majestie. 

Ig  or  khy  true  Ft  tend,  OLI\  ER,  P.  j  p^^j.  eye|.  ever  dreaded  Prince, 

L’ai  -  I  You  read  a  ver-je  of  nu»ie  a  little  since, 

)  bi'V.  1*^  repenting  or  acknowledging  And  so  pronounc'st  each  word,  and  eve- 
irese.  f^tilt,  we  look  less  in  our  own  letter, 
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Your  gracioub  reading  grac’st  my  verse 
the  better  ;  [ceeding, 

Sith  then  your  Highness  doth,  by  gift  ex* 
\lake  what  you  re^d  the  better  for  your 
reading  ;  [importune, 

Let  my  poor  muse  your  pains  thus  farre 
Like  as  you  read  my  verse,  so — rend  my 
J'crtune. 

frim  your  Highneae  sauey  Godson. 

It  is  wortliie  nolinge,  when  we 
finde  how  little  sure  happiness  is 
allotted  even  to  the  mightie  on 
earthe.  Philip  [11.]  of  Spain 
reigned  fortie  two  ye.irs  in  troubles 
and  disquietudes,  loste  his  pro* 
vinces,  w'hilste  he  w'as  strivinge  to 
enlarge  his  possessions,  and  then 
in  old  cage“  was  eaten  by  lice  when 
living  ;  “  God  grante  me  no  fur¬ 
ther  ambition  than  to  be  eaten  by 
wormes  when  I  am  deade  P*  and 
this  1  saide  to  the  Queenc. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN- 


Exports  of  British  .Manufaetures, 

GCNXEALLT.  O.  STATKI. 


£,  Sterl. 

£,SterL 

Brass  and  Copper 

Manufactures, 

654,000 

83,142 

Cotton  Goods,  1 

3,810,000 

4,6|5,739 

Glass  and  Earthen 

Ware,  -  -  - 

750,000 

175,526 

Haberdashery, 

1,256.(K)0 

313,764 

Hats,  -  -  - 

567,000 

99.260 

Iron  and  Steel, 

3,336, tKX) 

084.678 

Lead,  .  -  - 

378,000 

44,619 

Linens,  -  -  - 

1,165,000 

289.044 

Salt,  -  -  . 

248.590 

84,689 

Silk  Manufactures, 

751,(KH) 

425,1 65 

I'in  and  Pewter, 

37&,(XX) 

79,189 

WooUexu,  - 

10,M4,0(X) 

4,866,178 

‘13,«47,590  1 1  ,^09,993 

Sir  John  Carr’s  'lour  in  Scotland  is 
preparing  for  publication,  and  W'ili  ap¬ 
pear  this  season. 

Dr.  WxRNiCK,  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  Austin  Friars,  who  has  success¬ 
fully  employed  himself  in  translating  the 
Life  of  Washington  into  Dutch  ;  has  also 
undertaken  a  tr  nslation  of  M  ^vor’s  Brit- 
tish  l  ourist,  into  the  same  language  ;  both 
works  being  to  be  publi»hed  at  Leyden, 
without  los-.  of  time. 


.Me.  I 


jJ 


Mr.  Gilchrist  is  printing  an  exam 
tion  of  the  Charges  maintained  by 
Malone,  Chaimers,  and  others,  of  Ben 
s»>n's  enmity  towards  Shakespeare. 

Lemon-juice  has  generally  been 
ployed  for  taking  stains  out  of  liiun,  b 
a  German  journal  gives  a  more  etconor 
cal  method,  by  means  of  aqua  fortis.  0 
or  two  drops  are  sufficient  for  taking 
a  large  spot  of  ink  without  damagi 
the  linen  It  is  necessary  previously 
moisten  the  spot  with  water,  and  to  rl&M 
it  afterwards  in  water. 


\RM1 


DOMES'riC. 

Rice  was  first  introduced  into  the  Cv 
litias  by  Charles  Dubois  then  treasurtr 
the  F.ast  India  Company.  1‘homax  Mar 
a  Carolina  merchant,  observed  that  ft< 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  « 
climate,  rice  might  l>e  produced  to  gr 
advantage  in  Carolina.  Dubois  obtain 
for  him  a  bag  of  East  India  rice  and 
was  sent  to  South  Carolina  about  16 
It  met  with  many  difficulties  in  c 
quence  of  the  ignorapcc  of  the  cult 
tors,  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  ; 
did  not  raise  soffir  ient  for  their  home  co^ 
sumption  ;  but  a  Portuguese  vessel  fr«i 
India  arrived  with  a  considerable  quaoti 
of  rice  which  was  distributed  over  t 
colony,  though  not  in  great  abundar 
'rhe  assembly  of  Sooth  Carolina  grar? 
a  bounty  ou  its  importation,  and  a 
from  Egypt  derived  the  benefit  of  it 
1712,  and  in  1713  another  ship  from  V. 
dagascar  demaiidetl  the  same  advant 
In  I  7 1 6  it  l»ecame  an  article  of  commer 
and  in  1726  they  exported  40,000  t 
rels. 


idd 


hills 
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The  first  barrel  of  tar  made  in  t 
country  was  prorluced  in  New  England 
a  Capt.  Coram  in  1698.  Before  that  ibfe  vis 
had  used  Swedish  tar  ;  after  which  ^n  b 
w.ts  very  generally  made  all  over  the 
onies.  It  seems  Coram  being  mucli^ 
vokeil,atthe  extortionate  price  of  S 
dish  tar,  and  ohserring  the  process 
which  it  was  made,  undertook  to  ni.< 
an  experiment  when  he  arrived  at  hofi 
and  it  abundantly  succeeded. 

Several  mineral  springs  in  this  town 
its  vicinity  have  of  late  come  into  u 
and  It  is  said  .ire  very  beneficial  In  vari* 
diseases.  We  shall  take  the  first  opp 
tuiiity  to  publish  a  more  particular 
C(*unt  of  them. 
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[vRMION;  a  Tali  ot  Floddcn  Fikld. 

BT  WALTCa  tCOTT,  ISQ. 

'he  poem  of  Matminn,  hy  Walter 


•ti.  has  occasioneU  much  conversattun 
iLnj^land  ;  we -have  already  made  M)me 


id 

It’A 

oni 

t  h> 
‘  c< 

fl 


tuii: 
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art 

i 

it 

i  N'j 
It  a? 
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rarts  from  it  and  as  it  probably  cam 
lie  easily  attained  in  this  country,  we 
olii  some  more  of  the  poetry.  I'he 
It  canto  opens  with  the  arrival  of  (.ord 
rmlon  at  Norham  C'astle  in  Northum- 
and^he  scat  of  Sir  Huj^h  Heron;  where 
ntertaiiiinent  is  made  for  his  lordship. 
Hugh  calls  for  the  wassel  bowl  and 
.  iddressts  his  guest  : 

idvr  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion  ; 
lUt  tirst  I  pray  thee  fair, 
trt  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 
t  used  to  serve  that  cup  of  wine, 

!.(tse  beauty  was  so  rare. 

n  last  in  Rahv  towers  We  met 
he  boy  I  c’o^ely  eytd, 

!  often  marked  his  cheeks  were  wet 
I'ith  tears  he  fain  would  hide  : 
was  no  rug,red  hor»e-l>oy’s  hand, 
burnish  shield  or  sliarpcn  brand 
saddle  battle  steed  ; 
mceter  seemed  for  lady  fair, 
fan  her  cheek  or  curl  her  hair, 
through  embroidery  rich  and  rare 
he  slender  silk  to  lead  : 
skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 
bosom,  when  he  sigh’d 
russet  doublet’s  rugged  fold 
ould  scarce  repei  its  pride.” 
larntion  quits  the  castle  the  follow 
morning  with  a  Palmer  as  a  guide, 
wv*  supplied  by  hir  Hugh.  1  he 
er  IS  thus  described  : 


The  abbess  of  St.  Hilda  Is  described  in 
the  second  canto.  She  is  «unimoned  to 
meet  the  Abbot  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the 
Frioresr  of 'Lyneinouth,  at  J.iudlsfarn,  or 
Holy  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
sentence  on  two  mon.istic  ofFe^nders. 


i  all  the  youth  of  Sicily  ; 
Rotalie  retired  to  God.*’ 


I  Sale.m  first,  and  last  from  Rome, 

>nd  ||  that  rras  kissed  the  blessed  tomb, 
it  th||d  visited  each  holy  shrine, 
ich  %r:'by  and  Palestine — 
le  c#?uH8  of  Armcnie  has  been, 

Noah’s  ark  may  vet  be  seen  ; 

S«ifthat  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
rss  i||ch  p  irted  at  the  Prophet’s  rod  ; 

•  rp^4'nia'8  wilderness  he  saw 
honii  mount  where  Israel  heard  the  law ; 
thunder-d'ot.  and  dashing  levin 
shadows  mist,  and  darkness  given. — 
Hews  ^t.  James’s  cockle  /lell, 
ir  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 
d  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod, 
re,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye* 


“  The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 

But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 

Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 

Or  knew  the  wtirld  that  she  forsook. 

Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been. 

As  site  was  fair,  but  ne’er  had  neen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 

Or  knew  the  inlluence  of  her  eye. 

Love  to  her  ear  was  but  a  name 
Combined  with  vanity  .and  shame; 

Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys  Averc  a’l 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall ; 

The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  vows  t.he  bre.ach  ; 

And  her  umbnion’s  higho't  aim, 

I’o  c  ufate  .St.  Hi'da’i  fame. 

For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 

'I'o  elevate  the  eastern  tower; 
l  or  tins,  with  carving  rare  and  qu<alnt, 
She  decked  the  chapd  of  the  Saint ; 

•And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  co«t. 

With  Ivory  and  gems  imhost  ; 

I'he  poor  her  convent’s  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  hall  found  rest. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule, 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school  ; 

Her  cheek  wa>  pa*c,!ier  form  was  spare, 
Vigils  and  peuitem  e  austere 
Had  e.arly  quenched  I’le  hghr  of  youth, 
But  gentit  wax  the  dame  in  sooth; 
'I'hough  v.tin  of  her  religious  sway, 

She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey ; 

Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell, 

And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abliess  well.” 


The  Vault  of  Penitence,  the  horrid 
scene  of  this  meeting,  is  described,  and 
the  culprits  are  theu  introduced:  — 

“  Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 

But  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 

Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 

Her  sex  a  page’s  dress  belied  ; 

The  cloak  and  doublet,  loc»sely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  h'de. 
Her  cap  down  o’er  I  er  face  she  drew ; 

And  on  her  doublet  breast 
She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
l.ord  Marmion ’$  falcon  crest 
But  at  the  Prioress*  command, 

A  monk  undid  the  silken  hand. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
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And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head  * 

And  dowTi  her  slender  form  they  spread 
In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 

Constance  de  Beverly  they  know, 

Sister  professed  of  hontevraud.’* 

The  al>bot  being  about  to  pronounce 
sentence,  is  thus  addressed  by  Constance, 
whose  calmness  and  fortitude  before  the 
assembly  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 
pusillanimity  of  her  companion. 

“  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace ; 

Well  knew  I  for  one  minute’s  space 
Successless  might  I  sue  : 

Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 
lor  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

*I'o  cleanse  my  sins  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  loo. 

I  listened  to  a  traitor’s  tale 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 

For  thiee  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride  ; 

And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave 
Who  forfeit^  to  be  his  slave. 

All  here  and  all  beyond  the  grave. 

He  saw  young  Clara’s  face  more  fair. 

He  knew  lier  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 

And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

The  king  approved  his  favourite’s  aim. 

In  vain  a  rival  barr’d  his  claim, 

Whose  faith  with  Clara’s  was  plight ; 
For  he  attaints  that  rival’s  fame 
With  treason’s  charge — and  on  they  came 
In  mortal  lists  to  hght. 

Their  oaths  are  said. 

Their  prayers  are  prayed. 

Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 

And  hark  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  Marmion,  Marmion  to  the  sky  ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ! 

Say  ye,  w'ho  preach  heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  tw'o  champions  ride, 
Say,  w  as  heaven’s  justice  here 
When  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 

W’llton  found  overthrow  or  death 
Beneath  a  traitor’s  spear. 

How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 

7  his  guilty  packet  best  can  tell. — 

Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,ihen  spoke  the  rest. 
Still  was  false  Marmion  s  bridal  staid 
I'o  Whitby’s  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 

*  Ho  !  shifts  she  thus  ?’  King  Henry  cried ; 
‘Sir  Marmion  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.’ 

One  way  remained,  the  King’s  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  : 


I  lingered  here  and  rescue  plann'd 
For  Clara  and  for  me  : 

This  caitit  monk  for  gold  did  swear. 

He  would  to  Whitby’s  shrine  repair. 
And  by  his  drugs  my  rival  fair  ^ 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 

But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 

Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  us  l>oth. 
And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 

But  to  assure  my  sole  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 

Had  fortune  my  last  hope  l>etrayed, 

'1  his  packet,  to  the  King  conveyed, 

Had  given  him  to  the  headsman’s  strotf 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forthyour  wiL, 
1  or  I  can  sutler  and  be  still  ; 

And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 

It  is  but  death,  who  comes  at  last. 

Yet  dread  me  from  my  living  tomb. 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ; 

If  Marmion’s  Ute  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  would  he  take, 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends, 

'I'he  altars  quake,  the  crorier  hends, 
'I’he  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Hides  lorth  upon  destruction’s  wing  ; 

'1  hen  shall  these  vaults  so  strong 
deep. 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep  ; 


Voi 


Mr. 


- . -  . - 

Fome  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bone«,  i 
Whitening  amid  dlsjointeu  stones  ; 


And  ignorant  of  priests’ cruelty, 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be. 

Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air; 
Back  from  her  sl.oulders  stream’d  hr& 

,  IT» 

hair; 

The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  siiade, 
tared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 

Her  figure  seemed  fo  rise  more  high  ; 

Her  voice  despair  s  wild  energy, 

Harl  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

Appall’d  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate  ; 

\\  ith  stupid  eyes  the  men  of  fate 
C.azed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 

Ana  listened  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim’s  dread, 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 

T  ill  thus  the  .abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sii^htless  balls  to  heaven:  — 
'^Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 

Slnlui  brother  part  m  peace  !” 


PUBLISIIEO  rOR  THE  PROlRlkTOR, 

By  £.  G,  HovSHf  No.  5,  Court  iS/rrd| 


